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ABSTRACT 

This issue (vl4 nl) of the University of Illinois* "On 
Research and Leadership Update" contains seven articles. The first, 

"Community College and Beyond: A National Evaluation of Tech Prep, " by Debra 
Bragg, discusses results of the author’s study of student experiences and 
outcomes in eight local tech-prep consortia in the U.S. "Student Outcomes 
Assessment in Tech Prep, " by Elisabeth Barnett, stresses the need for 
development of more accurate assessment methodologies for tech prep outcomes. 
"Considerations in Working with the Dual Credit Student: Social and Legal 
Issues," by George Johnston and Sharon Kristovich, examines and recommends 
ways to deal with legal issues involving students under 16 at community 
colleges. "The Illinois Partnership Academy: A Benefit for All," by. Linda 
Denk, describes the Hospitality and Tourism Academy ( HTA) program at 
Springfield High, Illinois. HTA is offered as a school-within-a-school tech 
prep program. The author argues that these types of programs increase student 
retention and college attendance. "Top 10: The Most Useful Tech Prep Related 
Web Resources, " by JoHyun Kim, includes annotated citations and Web addresses 
for sites the author finds to be useful and authoritative. "A Position 
Statement Regarding Reauthorization of the Carl D. Perkins Act for Tech 
Prep, " by Dick Arndt, argues that Tech Prep deserves' to be continued as a 
funded initiative under a reauthorized Perkins Act. Finally-, Doug Gardner 
reviews the book, "The Dual Credit Phenomenon! Challenging Secondary School 
Students across 50 States." (NB) 
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Community College and Beyond: Major Results of a National 
Evaluation of Tech Prep 



by Debra D. Bragg 



T \ ech prep has been an important part of the national scene since 1990 when federal legislation was passed to create an educational 
transition program, based on the work of Dale Parnell, that offers students an educational pathway from high school to college, 
leading to meaningful technical and professional careers. This model is based on the development of curricula that spans at least 
the last two years of high school and the first two years of college, resulting in an associate’s degree or other credential. Important to 
these initiatives are elements such as advanced academics and career-technical courses, contextual and applied curriculum, work-based 
learning, secondary /postsecondary articulation, and career and educational planning. 



Beginning in January 1998, I led a team of researchers at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign (UIUC) and University of 
California, Berkeley in conducting a study examining the experiences and outcomes of over 4,700 students in eight local tech prep 
consortia in the U.S. The study provided a quantitative and qualitative analysis comparing student educational experiences as partici- 
pants in tech prep programs, as well as their educational and employment outcomes after high school graduation. Findings are presented 
for students identified locally as enrollees in tech prep programs, who we refer to as tech prep-participants, as compared to a group of 
students drawn from the general student population with similar academic performance at high school graduation, referred to as non- 
participants. The study was funded by the U.S. Department of Education to address funda- 
mental questions about students’ involvement in tech prep programs and their educational 
and employment outcomes after high school. Considering the enduring federal commit- 
ment to tech prep implementation beginning with the Tech Prep Education Act of 1990 
(Perkins II), it was vitally important to understand the ways these programs are influencing 
student outcomes. 

Few studies have examined how tech prep programs have affected students’ further educa- 
tion and work after high school graduation. Recognizing that a key feature of tech prep 
programs is the articulation of secondary and postsecondary curriculum and preparation 
for future technical and professional careers, a longitudinal study was needed to follow 
students over an extended period of time. 

Major Results and Implications for Policy and Practice 



This Issue Features: 

Community College and 
Beyond: A National Evaluation 
of Tech Prep 

a Student Outcomes Assessment 

** in Tech Prep 

Considerations in Working 
7 with the Dual Credit Student: 

Social and Legal Issues 



Highlighted in this article are major results and implications for policy and practice, first 
discussing student characteristics; moving to secondary education; then transition from 
high school to college and college enrollment, persistence, and completion; and finally 
employment post-high school. 
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Academy: A Benefit for All 
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Top 10: The Most Useful Tech 
Prep Related Web Resources 



Editor’s Note: 

This issue of UPDATE focuses on Tech Prep and includes articles and resources 
related to its effective implementation . This issue and back issues of UPDATE can 
be found on the web at: http://occrledMiuc.edu. 
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Tech Prep Participants Similar to 
General Student Population 

First, students who participate in tech prep pro- 
grams do not differ substantially on race/ethnicity, 
income, and parental education from the compari- 
son group of students who represent the general 
student population that achieved similarly to the 
tech prep group at high school graduation. How- 
ever, gender emerged as a variable on which tech 
prep participants differed from their peers in four 
consortia, favoring participation by males in all 
cases. This result was attributable largely to a pre- 
ponderance of traditionally male-oriented career- 
technical education (CTE) specializations linked 
to tech prep. The CTE programs that enrolled males 
in larger numbers than females are not surprising, 
and included computer technologies, electronics, 
manufacturing, engineering, and trade and indus- 
trial occupations. Recognizing that federal law re- 
quires tech prep programs to provide equal access 
to all students, including non-traditional enroll- 
ments and members of special populations, it is 
important that local personnel emphasize equitable 
demographic representation. 

Academic Course-Taking Similar to or 
Exceeding Comparable Students 

Secondary curricula and types of tech prep par- 
ticipation varied widely from consortium to con- 
sortium, making it difficult to formulate definitive 
conclusions about particular models or ap- 
proaches. Acknowledging this, our results support 
the notion that school and consortium course re- 
quirements influence student participation in core 
academic courses. Consortia that deliberately as- 
sociate tech prep with college prep requirements in 
subjects such as math and science have students 
who engage in math- and science-course taking 
more intensively and extensively than tech prep con- 
sortia that do not. In consortia where the linkages 
between tech prep requirements and advanced aca- 
demic requirements do not occur, tech prep stu- 
dents are less likely to progress into more advanced 
academic curricula. In a related and important find- 
ing, a few consortia show that tech prep partici- 
pants need not be disadvantaged in fulfilling a col- 
lege prep program of study if participating in both 
intensive CTE and academic course-taking. 

Looking at academic course taking (amount and 
level) in greater depth, we found the level of math 
course taking was slightly higher for tech prep- 
participants than their non-participant peers in four 
consortia. Students in these consortia also showed 
group differences in the number of high school 
math courses taken, with tech prep participants at 



one site taking significantly more semesters than 
non-participants. 

Group differences were evident in the number of 
science courses taken in seven of the eight con- 
sortia studied, usually favoring the non-partici- 
pant group. In fact, non-participants exceeded tech 
prep-participants in the total semesters of science 
taken in five consortia, except in two sites (one 
consortium and one high school within a consor- 
tium). Most students in both study groups were 
taking mostly regular science (e.g., biology, chem- 
istry). In a few consortia, tech prep-participants 
were taking more lower-level science courses than 
non-participants, but in most consortia the differ- 
ences between groups was related to differences 
in the proportion of students taking regular and 
honors science (such as biology, chemistry and 
physics courses), all well beyond a basic level. 

Career-Technical Education (CTE) 
Course-Taking Exceeds Comparable 
Students 

CTE course-taking was enhanced by the tech prep 
model in most sites if judged by the level of sec- 
ondary enrollment in CTE courses, including ar- 
ticulated CTE courses. Several forms of work-based 
learning such as co-op and job shadowing were 
prominent among tech prep participants, suggest- 
ing that students who engaged in tech prep were 
more likely to be involved in intensive learning 
experiences related to careers, both in the class- 
room and off campus. Work during high school 
was prevalent for both groups, suggesting stu- 
dents begin juggling school, work, and personal 
commitments early in their educational lives. Also, 
an association was found between tech prep par- 
ticipants and service leaming/community service, 
always favoring non-participants. 

Articulated course-taking was substantial for tech 
prep-participants in five sites, ranging from 65% 
to 9 1 % for tech prep-participants and 3 1 % to 76% 
for non-participants. This course-taking occurred 
most often in CTE areas such as business, me- 
chanics/repair, and precision production in five 
consortia. Among all students who took articu- 
lated courses, tech prep-participants took signifi- 
cantly more semesters, on average, than non-par- 
ticipants. 

College Enrollment High Among 
Participants and Non-Participants 

Recognizing that many students selected for this 
study are labeled non-college bound during their 
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high school years, the proportion of students in 
each group that went on to college at the two-year 
and four-year college levels is astounding. Indeed, 
the percentage of students attending college at the 
two-year level was quite high, with over 80% of the 
tech prep-participants in six consortia and close to 
that percentage or higher among the non-partici- 
pant group in five consortia. Enrollment of tech prep- 
participants exceeded non-participants in seven 
consortia but the difference between groups was 
usually small, with a significant difference evident 
in two sites. 

Tech prep-participants showed a slight preference 
for attending two-year colleges over their non-par- 
ticipant peers but, again, this is not surprising given 
the focus of articulated course taking that empha- 
sizes sequenced course work extending from high 
school to community colleges. What seems more 
interesting is the frequency with which tech prep- 
participants attended both two-year and four-year 
colleges and four-year only. Attendance at four- 
year colleges was particularly evident among tech 
prep-participants living in localities where higher 
education options are plentiful, suggesting con- 
sortia located in urban or suburban areas with a 
dense higher education market may benefit from 
building relationships with a wide range of higher 
education institutions. 

Though the accumulated hours of college credit 
did not differ for the two groups in most consortia, 
a difference was revealed in two consortia where 
tech prep-participants earned more college-level 
hours than non-participants, and these results held 
after controlling for differences in the date of high 
school graduation (1995, 1996, 1997, or 1998.) 

College enrollment among tech prep-participants 
involved fairly substantial continuation of CTE 
course-taking, suggesting that if students finish a 
tech program in high school and enroll at the lead 
college within a few years, they are likely to con- 
tinue enrollment in a tech prep program at the 
postsecondary level. Of tech prep-participants who 
transitioned to the lead college, typically over one- 
half continued to pursue a tech prep program of 
study, with participants in one consortium con- 
tinuing at an astonishing rate of 95%. 



College Readiness and Completion 
Problematic for All Students 

Looking at college readiness among tech prep par- 
ticipants and non-participants, from 40% to nearly 
80% of tech prep-participants placed into college- 
level course work overall, with the rest needing to 
take remedial courses. Non-participants had an 
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even wider range of college-level placement — 30% 
to 76%. This finding is based on local institutional 
standards for college placement into career pro- 
grams, which we referred to as the career standard. 
Using the transfer standard set by each institu- 
tion, the vast majority of students (tech prep and 
non-tech prep) were not “college ready.” One con- 
sortium was the exception where slightly over half 
of both student groups were college ready. When 
students failed a placement test it was usually be- 
cause they had difficulties with math, and this re- 
sult was evident for both groups of students (tech 
prep and non-tech prep). 

Overall, completion rates of remedial/developmen- 
tal and college-level hours were similar, with aver- 
ages that ranged from about two-thirds to four-fifths 
from site to site. Differences between participants 
and non-participants in completion rates were few, 
with no consistent tendency as to direction. 

To date, completion of a college degree (AA, AS, 
or AAS) or certificate has not been a common oc- 
currence for students in any consortium, regard- 
less of tech prep status. The median percentage of 
students earning some credential was only 1 0.5%, 
three or four years after high school graduation. 
Indeed, most consortia reported a modest range of 
completers at 8.5% to 1 1 .7%. 



Tech prep consortia in- 
cluded in this study are 
located in: 

® San Mateo, California 

• Tampa, Florida 

• Danville, Illinois 

® Greensboro, North 
Carolina 

• Dayton, Ohio 

• Mt. Hood, Oregon 

• Victoria, Texas 

• An anonymous 
metropolitan site in the 
Northeast 

For additional information 
on this report, readers can 
retrieve the full report titled 
Transition from High 
School to College and Work 
for Tech Prep Participants 
in Eight Selected Consortia 
at the National Centers for 
Career and Technical Educa- 
tion website: 

http://www. nccte. org/ 
publications/index . asp 



Employment Among All Students is High, 
Especially Tech Prep Participants 

Students who work after high school typically take 
full-time jobs in relatively unskilled, low-wage jobs. 
There was evidence, however, that tech prep-par- 
ticipants in some of the consortia were advancing 
beyond this level of employment, suggesting po- 
tential advantages for tech prep-participants in the 
labor market. A combination of factors may con- 
tribute to this phenomenon, including the relevance 
of tech prep training to semi-skilled or technical 
employment that is above minimum wage. In addi- 
tion, more tech prep-participants than non-partici- 
pants spend time with one employer, moving up 
from unskilled jobs obtained during high school 
to semi-skilled jobs after high school graduation. 
Admittedly speculative, these and other factors may 
contribute to positive economic outcomes for the 
tech prep-participants as compared to non-partici- 
pants. ♦ 



Debra Bragg is a Professor of Higher Education and 
Community College Leadership at the University of 
Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. Her research interests 
include community college policy and leadership and 
high school-to-college transition. Debra can be reached 
at dbragg@uiuc.edu. 
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Student Outcomes Assessment in Tech Prep 

by Elisabeth Barnett 




T \ ech Prep has been struggling of late to 
prove its worth. With reauthorization of the 
Perkins legislation looming large, there has 
been extra scrutiny of the initiative and self-search- 
ing among Tech Prep’s many stakeholders. While 
practitioners can tell powerful stories of students 
who have succeeded and systems that have im- 
proved through Tech Prep initiatives, many are 
scrambling to provide clear evidence of success in 
ways that will be seen as objectively valid. 

Assessment of Tech Prep has two important di- 
mensions: 

• Analysis of process outcomes — based on 
Tech Prep’s status as an education reform ini- 
tiative. This includes the evaluation of the el- 
ements considered key to a Tech Prep model 
according to Perkins III legislation as well as 
others identified as central to a high quality 
initiative. 

• Analysis of student outcomes — looking at 
measures of the success of Tech Prep stu- 
dents relative to their peers or selected bench- 
marks. This generally includes assessment of 
performance and persistence in high school, 
transition to college, success in college, and a 
variety of employment indicators. 

Two especially notable national evaluations have 
been conducted in recent years. Both address as- 
pects of process and student outcomes. Portions 
of the first, a multi-dimensional four-year study by 
Debra Bragg, are summarized in the lead article of 
this newsletter. The other, entitled Focus for the 
Future: the Final Report of the National Tech- 
Prep Evaluation (1998), was conducted by 
Mathematica Policy Research and drew on data 
from 1993 through 1997 (see box on page 7). Both 
studies pointed out the relative ease of looking at 
process outcomes, and noted important successes 
in this realm. However, both emphasized the diffi- 
culties encountered when trying to assess the im- 
pact of this initiative on students. 



The Problem with Student Outcomes 
Assessment in Tech Prep 

Tech Prep is many things to many people, with 
actual program services differing widely even 
within a given state. While all Tech Prep consortia 
are required to address the required elements out- 
lined in the Perkins legislation, this can be accom- 
plished in many ways. Some initiatives are struc- 
tured as highly defined programs, while others fo- 
cus on specific activities such as curriculum im- 
provement or work-based learning. 

Further, the definition of a Tech Prep student dif- 
fers widely. Definitions range from “all students,” 
to those signing up for one or more courses, to 
those who are following a clear education/career 
plan. There are practical difficulties that emerge 
from this range of definitions. For one thing, they 
are very disparate, and when data from students 
identified under different systems is compiled to- 
gether, the resulting information is not very mean- 
ingful or useful. Second, they include students 
who may not have had significant program-related 
experiences, reducing the likelihood that signifi- 
cant outcomes will be found. 

Another problem has to do with following a stu- 
dent across systems. High school and college data 
bases are often unable to “talk” with each other, 
made more difficult by privacy protection laws and 
the lack of standard identification systems (e.g., 
using social security numbers). In fact, many Tech 
Prep consortia in Illinois are unable to determine 
whether their high school participants have en- 
rolled in postsecondary education, and most com- 
munity colleges lack the capability to determine 
whether their students are former or current Tech 
Prep participants. 

Finally, student outcome data are only meaningful 
if there is something to compare them to. This can 
be some form of control/comparison group, or it 
can be the indicator of goal attainment that a con- 
sortium has established. Knowing that 63% of your 
Tech Prep students completed three years of high 
school math doesn’t mean much by itself. 
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Creating a System to Assess Student 
Outcomes 

Based on a review of current practices around the 
country, I believe that a methodology that allows 
accurate assessment of student outcomes in Tech 
Prep requires four things: 

1) Documenting student enrollment in Tech Prep 
on a yearly basis. Students should be expected 
to formally enroll in Tech Prep (by this or any 
other name), and know what activities they 
have signed up for. A number of states includ- 
ing Massachusetts, Texas, and New York have 
standardized registration procedures. Enroll- 
ment forms are used by some consortia, and 
are highly recommended. Enrollment forms 
should include parental or student (over 18) 
permission for sharing of student information 
for evaluation purposes within the consortium. 

Some consortia may want to count Tech Prep 
students separately from Tech Prep partici- 
pants. Students are those who are following 
the full sequence of courses and related ac- 
tivities in a Tech Prep career pathway, while 
participants receive the benefit of certain Tech 
Prep activities, while not necessarily commit- 
ting to the full program. 



2) Defining the components of your Tech Prep 
program. Unless you are clear on what the 
Tech Prep program consists of, it is hard to 
evaluate. Generally a good quality program 
consists of: courses arranged in career path- 
ways that span at least the 1 1th through 14th 
grades, an expectation that high level academic 
courses will be integrated with (or at least taken 
along side of) career and technical courses, 
opportunities for students to develop and re- 
fine career plans, access to work-based learn- 
ing, and assistance in making the transition to 
postsecondary education. 

3) Deciding on indicators of success. It is im- 
port to be clear on what you consider to be 
the criteria for good performance for the pro- 
gram. This can be done in two ways. The stron- 
gest possible evaluation design uses a con- 
trol or comparison group, and compares this 
group’s performance with the students in the 
Tech Prep program. However, this requires 
expertise and resources, and most programs 
prefer the alternative: to set targets against 
which to measure their performance. These 
should take into account the Perkins indica- 
tors, your state’s indicators, and items that 
the consortium is interested in assessing. 



Findings of Focus for the Future: the Final Report of the National Tech-Prep Evaluation (1998), 

conducted by Mathematica Policy Research: 

Four process-related benefits were highlighted as emerging from Tech Prep initiatives around the 

country: 

• Increased lines of communication, especially among teachers, leading to more collaboration and 
better articulation. 

• Mobilization of interest and resources to improve curriculum through a focus on contextual, real 
world learning, and problem solving. 

• Stimulation of greater interaction between schools and the business community. 

• Focusing a spotlight on the need to strengthen math and science skills for vocational students. 

The most important suggestions for improvement included: 

• Encouraging more highly structured models of Tech Prep, because they show the most promise 
for student achievement. 

• Strengthening preparatory services to enroll more students into Tech Prep programs, help them 
to stay involved, and assist with the transition to postsecondary education. 

• Making sure that consortia are big enough to take advantage of economies of scale, and provide 
a range of articulation options. 

• Reducing barriers to full utilization of articulation agreements by students. 
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Examples would be: 

• Performance — The percent of Tech Prep 
students who receive C or better in their 
math classes will increase from 55% to 
60% between 2002 and 2004. 

• Transition — At least 25% percent of Tech 
Prep students who graduate from high 
school will enter postsecondary Tech 
Prep programs in the same career area in 
the following year. 

• Non-traditional course taking — At least 
25% of the students in each Tech Prep 
program will be of the non-traditional gen- 
der during the 2004- 2005 school year. 

For more helpful examples, see Sheila Ruhland’s 
manual entitled Measuring Tech Prep Excellence: 
A Practitioner’s Guide to Evaluation (p. 29). It 
can be downloaded at: http://www.nccte.org/pub- 
lications/index.asp (Look under Research and De- 
velopment Project Reports- 2001). 

4) Data collecting and synthesizing mecha- 
nisms. Finally, you need a feasible way to col- 
lect data on students. In Illinois, the ISIS sys- 
tem does this well at the secondary level, as 
long as the person entering the data is clear 
about who should be flagged as a “Tech Prep 
student.” Among Illinois community colleges, 
the A-l system also allows this data collec- 
tion — if there is a way of identifying students 



who were high school Tech Prep participants. 
However, as in many other states, it is difficult 
for the two systems to connect with each other, 
a problem that the state is working to resolve. 
Consortium-level solutions are also possible, 
especially if forms have been signed permit- 
ting information sharing. 

Finally, data should be compiled at least yearly 
and compared with the selected indicators (or 
control/comparison groups). While it is im- 
portant to report the results to funders and 
other stakeholders, the most important use of 
this information is for program improvement. 
Each consortium’s data should be a topic of 
discussion by its governing body, and plans 
should be made to celebrate successes and 
improve areas that are lacking. 

In conclusion, it is critical that Tech Prep be able 
to demonstrate results. Educators risk a loss of 
credibility if they cannot show that the program 
makes a difference in students’ lives. This requires 
the ability to 1) identify students who have partici- 
pated in a full Tech Prep experience, and 2) assess 
their performance. ♦ 



Elisabeth Barnett is a Visiting Research Information 
Specialist at the Office of Community College Research 
and Leadership at UIUC. She is also pursuing her Ph.D. 
in Higher Education with a keen research interest in 
high school-to-college transition. She can be reached at 
ebarnett@uiuc.edu. 



Data from Illinois 9 
Tech Prep Evaluation 
System (TPES) show- 
ing trends in three 
statewide student out- 
come indicators during 
a three year period 
(OCCRL ? 2002). 




Mean Percent of Illinois Tech Prep Students in Postsecondary 
Programs (FY‘ 00-FY 1 02) 




— • — First-year students taking remedial courses 

- * * - • First-year students enrolled in Tech Prep programs with dual credits from HS 
—a— 14th grade students who continued as Tech Prep 
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Considerations in Working with the Dual Credit 
Student: Social and Legal Issues 

by George Johnston and Sharon Kristovich 



I n 1991, Parkland College was one of the first 
community colleges in Illinois to begin offer- 
ing dual credit classes for selected programs. 
The concept of dual credit was not new: in 1991, 
the Florida Community College System had nearly 
18,000 students receiving both college credit and 
high school credit for attending the same class 
(Windham, 1998). However, these approaches 
were still not well developed at the beginning of 
the 1990s. Initially at Parkland, there were three 
area high schools involved in a consortium funded 
by the Tech Prep initiative. Additional classes with 
other area high schools have subsequently been 
offered, and this delivery method for course work 
is currently one of the fastest growing segments 
of Parkland’s market. 

One of the arguments in favor of dual credit was 
that students would be able to shorten the time 
necessary to complete a degree. A related argu- 
ment was that students would be more likely to 
enroll at the community college upon completion 
of their dual credit courses. However, a follow-up 
study was conducted on the initial cohort of dual 
credit students which was inconclusive in relation 
to these two goals. 

Many difficulties were encountered in the initial 
attempt at establishing dual credit. Scheduling 
classes for four different schools posed signifi- 
cant challenges, including problems associated 
with inclement weather. Some college faculty re- 
ported discipline problems. Community college 
faculty were not used to, nor were they prepared 
to deal with, student discipline of this type in col- 
lege-level courses. Other problems arose during 
those times of inter-school sports rivalry — par- 
ticularly cross-town football rivalries. 

The initial program was canceled in Spring 1993 
for several reasons. First, there was no agreed- 
upon criterion for selecting new students. Sec- 
ond, one of the three original schools had no new 
students interested in the program. Finally, diffi- 
culties were encountered trying to make such a 
program available to other area high schools that 
might have an interest in participating. The col- 
lege and the Regional Office of Education decided 
to channel Tech Prep funds in other venues. 

0 
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In 1 995, the dual credit program was reinstated at 
Parkland, and has since operated successfully. The 
initial course offerings were in auto mechanics, 
health-related courses were then added, and fi- 
nally the program included a broad range of ca- 
reer-technical and academic courses. While many 
students take classes on the Parkland campus, oth- 
ers participate in college-sponsored classes in their 
home high schools. 

Issues Related to Under-aged Students 
Attending College Classes 

In both our earlier and later experiences with this 
program, we thought it important to fully under- 
stand the ramifications of working with younger 
students. The first set of issues dealt with stu- 
dents attending the college who are under the age 
of 16. To better understand the legal implications 
of under-aged students attending the college, Dr. 
Paul Thurston of University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign was consulted. Dr. Thurston identi- 
fied three areas of the law he considered impor- 
tant. The first area concerned the law of negli- 
gence and the standards that are applicable to col- 
lege staff and employees. The second area is the 
contractual relationship between the college and 
minors. The third is the potential for student-to- 
student sexual harassment because of younger 
students attending. 

According to Thurston, the primary rule of law 
that applies to liability is the “reasonable care” 
standard — namely that the college has a respon- 
sibility to provide a safe and healthy environment 
for its students. Basically, the application of this 
reasonable care standard calls for added vigilance 
on the part of all staff members to insure that the 
classroom settings and the labs are safe for 
younger, and in many cases, less physically de- 
veloped students. There is considerable protec- 
tion for community colleges and their employees 
in the Local Governmental and Governmental Em- 
ployees Tort Immunity Act (745 ILCS 10/1-101, eA 
seq.); but the best advice is to be constantly vigi- 
lant about student safety. College policies and in- 
structional policies must ensure that safety mea- 
sures are in place and that course syllabi and in- 
structor practices call attention to potential dan- 
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gers for students. Beyond this, insurance provides 
the best form of protection for injuries that might 
occur. 

The second area of legal concern when dealing 
with under-aged students is one of the contrac- 
tual relationships between the college and these 
students. Thurston called specific attention to 
the fact that minors are not recognized as able to 
enter binding contracts until they reach the age of 
1 8 ( 1 6 if emancipated). Thurston strongly recom- 
mended that agreements be made with parents or 
guardians speaking for their children. This recom- 
mendation has implications for many forms the 
college requires, including applications. 

The third area of legal concern with under-aged 
students is that of student-to-student sexual ha- 
rassment. Younger students may be vulnerable to 
sexual harassment in a community college setting 
because of the age differential and less sense of 
responsibility on the part of the community col- 
lege when compared to its high school counter- 
part. The standard of liability for the public school 
district and, presumably, a community college of- 
fering dual credit courses, was provided by the US 
Supreme Court in the 1999 decision, Davis v. Mon- 
roe County Board of Education. The Court held 
that the educational institution was liable under 
Title IX for private damages to a student on stu- 
dent-to-student sexual harassment claim only 
where the district acted with deliberate indiffer- 
ence to known acts of harassment in its programs 
or activities. “We [the Supreme Court majority] 
conclude that funding recipients are properly held 
liable in damages only where they are deliberately 
indifferent to sexual harassment, of which they 
have actual knowledge, that is so severe, perva- 
sive, and objectively offensive that it can be said 
to deprive the victims of access to the educational 
opportunities or benefits provided by the school.” 
This is a difficult standard for the injured student 
to meet. Still, there are powerful personal and edu- 
cational reasons to be concerned about sexual 
harassment and to be alert to the educational envi- 
ronment and the potential or real effect that this 
environment has upon student safety. 

An additional very important issue must be taken 
into consideration when offering dual credit or even 
home-school credit courses for students. Senior 
institutions such as the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign have very strict limits about 
how many courses a student can take at the col- 
lege level and still be considered an entering first- 
year student. This limit is usually less than one 
semester or 12-15 semester credit hours. While 



this may not be a significant issue for students 
enrolled in vocational classes who have no inten- 
tion of transferring to a senior institution before 
completion of an Associate’s Degree, it could eas- 
ily surprise students who are trying to get a “jump 
start” on college. Parents need to be made explic- 
itly aware of these facts before students are en- 
rolled for credit. 

A final issue is the right of privacy and reporting 
grades between institutions. It is essential that the 
college report individual grades to the high school 
where the students are enrolled. It is maintained 
that this is a legitimate “need to know” and does 
not violate students’ rights to privacy. The college 
has on file an opinion that the college can share 
individual students’ college placement assessments 
with the sending high school based on the need to 
know if sufficient safeguards are in place to protect 
against undue disclosure. High schools are report- 
ing that such information is very helpful. 

Recommendations: 

1. Credit-taking students not covered by dual 
credit agreements must be 16 years or older. 

2. Students taking courses not-for-credit must 
be at least 16 years or older unless accompa- 
nied by their parents/guardians. 

3. Sports camps whose participants are younger 
than 16 should require and have on file signed 
parental agreements. 

4. Staff providing instruction to students under 
age 16 must agree to security background 
checks. 

5. Students taking dual credit or courses de- 
signed for the home-schooled should have 
specific signed parental permission slips that 
clearly show awareness of potential limits on 
the numbers of college-level credits the stu- 
dent may take without jeopardizing entering 
class standings at senior institutions. ♦ 
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The Illinois Partnership Academy: A Benefit for All 

by Linda Denk 



Career Academies: A Tech Prep Mode! 

Editor's note. While Career Academies have existed since the early 70s, new research highlights their effectiveness as a model that uses 
many of the elements of Tech Prep, offering them in a structured school-within-a-school framework. Career Academies have been found 
to increase attendance and the likelihood of staying in school among students at risk for dropping out (Kemple, 2001), reduce the need 
for remediation (Orr, Hughes, & Karp, 2002), and improve the chances for college attendance (Pierce, 2001). The following article 
describes an outstanding Illinois Career Academy providing lessons for educators considering this model in their own settings. 



T he Hospitality and Tourism Academy 
(HTA) started in January 1997 and is lo- 
cated at Springfield High School in Spring- 
field, Illinois. It is an Illinois Partnership Academy 
as well as an example of the school-within-a-school 
concept. Students from all three of the District # 1 86 
high schools are eligible to join the academy. They 
must apply to the program and are chosen after a 
review of their grades, attendance history, and test 
scores. Students are held to the same graduation 
requirements as any other student in a District #1 86 
college preparatory program, and are always en- 
couraged to continue their education after high 
school. 

The HTA is considered a four-year program; how- 
ever, a student may enroll in the academy in either 
the ninth or tenth grade. The career-related classes 
begin in the freshman year with Introduction to 
Hospitality and Tourism, which allows students 
an opportunity to explore their skills and interests. 
The HTA core courses include English, Social Stud- 
ies, and Family and Consumer Sciences, and are 
taught by a team of four teachers who cover the 
academic and career classes. The academy is an 
education-to-careers program and strives to meet 
the varied needs and interests of its students. HTA 
students also participate in the cooperative edu- 
cation work program as juniors and seniors. Acad- 
emy classes are limited to 20-25 students. 

Students are exposed to a variety of learning op- 
portunities which enable them to develop man- 
agement and problem solving skills, critical think- 
ing, teamwork, and a good work ethic. The HTA 
computer lab gives students the opportunity to 
develop a great number of job skills necessary in 
the ever-changing business world. In addition, 
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the academy strives to provide students with a 
variety of learning opportunities through the use 
of integrated projects. The regular use of com- 
puter technology and integrated curriculum en- 
hances the learning process of students with var- 
ied learning styles. 

An analysis of Springfield’s economy provided 
the career theme for the academy. The fields of 
hospitality and tourism are the fastest growing 
career areas in the United States. Springfield is a 
good reflection of this career bonanza, with poten- 
tial in the areas of tourism, conventions, travel, 
recreation, related state and local agencies, hotel/ 
motel management, catering, restaurant manage- 
ment, food service related areas, retail management, 
sales and marketing. Springfield is uniquely suited 
because it is the state capitol, has a convention 
center, and was the hometown of President Lin- 
coln. Further, eating and drinking places comprise 
the fourth largest employment sector in the Spring- 
field metropolitan area and surrounding counties. 
Many other historical sites are in the vicinity, which 
makes it a tourist area for millions of visitors each 
year. The anticipated openings of the Lincoln Presi- 
dential Library and Museum in 2002 and 2004 are 
expected to expand the labor market. 

Dual Credit and Certification 

Students attending some of the classes in the acad- 
emy receive college credit through the articulation 
program with Lincoln Land Community College. 
They may earn up to 10 hours of college credit 
while in the academy, allowing them to save on 
college time and tuition costs. One area in which 
college credit can be earned is in “management 
certification” for food serving businesses. 
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Illinois State law now requires that any business 
serving food have a person with management cer- 
tification for safe food handling and sanitation 
present whenever the establishment is open. The 
curriculum needed for the state certification test is 
covered as part of the Hospitality and Tourism 
Management class. Students use curriculum ma- 
terials developed specifically to meet all of the re- 
quirements necessary for successful completion 
of the food safety course. The instructor for the 
Hospitality and Tourism Management course is a 
State of Illinois Certified Instructor and the school 
is a state approved testing site. This program has 
been in place in the academy for over five years 
and has seen a high rate of student success. Stu- 
dents frequently say that this certification has been 
very helpful to them in a variety of work areas. 
Employers are eager to hire students who have the 
management certification. Even students who do 
not work in food related areas have been told that 
their resumes stand out. Employers feel that this 
certification puts the high school student above 
others because it shows that the student has taken 
the initiative to do something extra. 

School Based Enterprise 

Another unique segment of the curriculum is a 
school-based enterprise. As part of the curricu- 
lum in the Hospitality and Tourism Management 
class, the students operate a school store. The 
store, the Senator s Express , is open each day be- 
fore school. It provides a variety of snacks and 
drinks, school supplies, school spirit items, and 
sells balloons for all occasions. The Senator’s Ex- 
press provides hands-on experience in the devel- 
opment and management of a small business. Stu- 
dents learn about advertising and promotion, in- 
ventory management, merchandising, teamwork, 
computer technology, and the financial aspects of 
running a business. The store provides academy 
students a visibility within the school that makes 
them proud to be a part of the HTA, and gives 
them a controlled setting in which to practice the 
knowledge and skills covered in class. 

Business Partnerships 

The academy is very fortunate to have an excel- 
lent group of business partners. The HTA Busi- 
ness Partner Advisory Committee includes the fol- 



lowing members who participate in every aspect 
of the academy operation: Crowne Plaza Hotel, 
Illinois Department of Agriculture, Lincoln Land 
Community College, Knight’s Recreation Park, 
Flowers LeGrand, Lincoln’s Home National His- 
toric Site, McDonald’s Corporation, Springfield 
Hilton, Day’s Inn Motel, Illinois State Fair, 
Traveler’s Choice Travel Service, Springfield Con- 
vention/Visitors Bureau, Illinois Department of 
Natural Resources, Illinois Historical Library, The 
Hotel/Motel Association, Springfield Restaurant 
Association, and Capital Airport. Students benefit 
from these partnerships, gaining business insights 
though one-on-one interaction with business part- 
ners and real-world learning opportunities. 

The Results 

The Hospitality and Tourism Academy has proven 
to be beneficial to School District #186, to the 
Springfield community, and above all, to the stu- 
dents. There has been improvement in student 
achievement and attendance. The academy has 
provided a link between School District #186 and 
the community and business world in a way that is 
unique and positive. Academy graduates have 
returned to report that what they learned in the 
academy has been an important part of their suc- 
cess after high school. ^ 
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Top 10: The Most Useful Tech Prep Related Web 
Resources 



by JoHyun Kim 



T \ he Internet has become a major source of 
up-to-date information. It enables individu- 
als to access remote knowledge bases at a 
simple key-stroke. Moreover, these electronic in- 
formation archives can be easily updated to reflect 
changes in topics of interest. However, this con- 
venient and vast information source has created 
one unexpected downside — users of the Internet 
may get lost in electronic space, find it difficult to 
judge the quality of the information, and some- 
times end up collecting a hodge-podge of informa- 
tion from many different sources. Truly, too much 
information may be more troubling than a lack of 
information. When you type the keyword “Tech 
Prep” on an Internet search site such as Google or 
Yahoo, you are likely to face astronomical num- 
bers of web resources. Any indication about the 
quality of the information would be a big time- 
saver and mind-reliever! 

A good many professional organizations utilize the 
web to disseminate current knowledge about their 
field. These sites provide both the researchers 
and the practitioners with good quality and trust- 
worthy information. Working as a Research Asso- 
ciate studying Tech Prep, 1 spent tons of hours 
collecting information about the topic. My experi- 
ences with this firmly convinced me that the Internet 
is a mixed blessing. What you find is convenient, 
current, and readily retrievable. However, finding 
useful information is time-consuming and 
oftentimes futile. With this in mind, I present the 
“Top 10: The most useful Tech Prep related web 
resources”, which have been very informative and 
usable: 

1 . Office of Community College Research and 
Leadership (OCCRL)Tech Prep webpage 
http.V/occrl. ed. uiuc . edu/TPESI/default asp 

This site provides in-depth information regarding 
the status of Tech Prep in Illinois, one of the most 
successful states in implementing Tech Prep. Other 
useful information includes fact sheets, PowerPoint 
slides, brochures, and technical reports published 
by OCCRL researchers. The Tech Prep program 
evaluation materials and protocols on the site are 

O 




also very useful. These materials can be used as a 
benchmarking tool in planning and developing 
Tech Prep program evaluations in schools, dis- 
tricts, and/or consortia. 

2. Introduction to Tech Prep: A Self-Directed 
Learning Program webpage 
http://occrl.ed. uiuc.edu/TP/tpt. asp 

This self-directed Tech Prep learning program is a 
great start for new Tech Prep coordinators or other 
individuals who are eager to learn more about Tech 
Prep. The contents and instructional materials are 
from a graduate-level on-line course about Tech 
Prep that was taught at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign during the spring semester of 
2002. The course consists of a series of modules 
with PowerPoint slides, reading materials (mostly 
free for downloading), and course assignments. 

3. Illinois State Board of Education Tech Prep 
webpage 

http://www. isbe.state. iL us/tec hp rep/ 

This website provides Illinois’ Tech Prep defini- 
tions, grant information, and the Tech Prep con- 
sortia directory. The site also includes great Tech 
Prep marketing materials, such as flyers, brochures, 
posters, booklets, and PowerPoint slides. One very 
useful item (free download) from the site is the 
“Tech Prep Directors Handbook”. This material is 
a great resource for Tech Prep administration and 
implementation. 

4. U. S. Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education (O VAE) webpage 
http://www. ed.gov/offices/O VAE/ 

OVAE is a branch of U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion. Resources on this site are targeted to topical 
areas such as High Schools, Career and Technical 
Education, Community Colleges, and Adult Edu- 
cation and Literacy. Tech Prep-related resources 
include: 

# Facts about Tech Prep Programs - http:// 
www. ed.gov/offices/0 VAE/CTE/ 
techprep.html 
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• Tech Prep Data and Statistics - http:// 
www. ed.gOv/offices/0 VAE/CTE/ 
tprepdathtml 

• The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical 
Education Act - http://www.ed.gov/offices/ 
O VAE/CTE/perkins. html 

• Award Winning Tech Prep Programs - http:// 
www. ed.gov/offices/0 VAE/CTE/ 

par nell. html 

5. Center for Occupation Research and 
Development (CORD) website 

http: //www. cord, org/ 

As a national nonprofit organization, CORD fo- 
cuses on curriculum development, teacher train- 
ing, and Tech Prep leadership. It aims to provide 
innovative changes in education to prepare stu- 
dents for greater success in careers and higher 
education. Related to this goal, the site presents 
information on contextual teaching/leaming and 
business-education partnerships, in addition to 
Tech Prep related materials. Some materials are 
free and others are available for a moderate cost. 
One popular free downloadable item is “The ABCs 
of Tech Prep: A User’s Manual ” (http://www.cord. 
org/Lev2. cfm/86) . 

6. National Tech Prep Network (NTPN) website 
http://www. cord, org/levl. cfm/2 

Founded by CORD, NTPN is an organization for 
educators and employers involved in Tech Prep. It 
provides resources to assist its members with plan- 
ning, developing, implementing and evaluating 
Tech Prep. The monthly “Connections” newslet- 
ter provides the latest Tech Prep news. Other re- 
sources include the state Tech Prep coordinators 
list, information about the exemplary worksite learn- 
ing award winners, and reports on exemplary Tech 
Prep sites. 

7. The National Association for Tech Prep 
Leadership (NATPL) website 
http://www. natpl. org/ 

NATPL aims to encourage career development, 
professional involvement, and networking among 
Tech Prep leaders. Its website has a discussion 
forum that is a good channel for communication 
with other Tech Prep leaders. The web resource 
page on the site provides web links to Tech Prep 
websites in each state. You can learn about other 
states’ Tech Prep efforts by clicking ( http://www . 
natpl. org/topAinks. html). 



8. Tech Prep Texas website 
http: //www. techpreptexas. org/ 

As one of the leading states in developing and 
implementing Tech Prep, Texas maintains an infor- 
mative and user-friendly Tech Prep website. The 
site provides information targeted to the needs of 
different visitors, such as students and parents, 
high schools and colleges. Visiting here, you will 
see the state’s efforts to expand its Tech Prep pro- 
gram along with the Statewide Articulation Pro- 
gram as major educational reform initiatives. 

9. ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career and 
Vocational Education website 

http: //www. ericacve. org/ 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
is probably the world’s largest information source 
for educators. This electronic database system is 
large and includes journals, articles, and technical 
reports. If you type ‘Tech Prep’ in the little box in 
the search page, you will get to almost 1000 ar- 
ticles related to Tech Prep. For example, you can 
obtain the full text of u Tech Prep Implementation 
in the United States: Promising Trends and Lin- 
gering Challenges ” by Bragg et al ( 1 994) and “ Fo- 
cus for the Future. The Final Report of the Na- 
tional Tech-Prep Evaluation ” by Hershey et al 
( 1 998) through the ERIC database for free (the ERIC 
number for Hershey et al is‘ED423395’ and for Bragg 
et al is ‘ED374336’). These two papers effectively 
illustrate the status of Tech Prep implementation 
in the United States. 

10. National Center for Career and Technical 
Education (NCCTE) (formerly NCRVE) 
website 

http://www. nccte. com/ 

NCCTE has conducted projects and published nu- 
merous papers related to Career Technical Educa- 
tion including Tech Prep. Typing in “Tech Prep” as 
a search keyword will direct you to numerous pub- 
lished papers and other resources on this topic. ♦ 



JoHyun Kim is a Research Assistant with the Office of 
Community College Research and Leadership at UIUC, 
and a doctoral candidate conducting research on Tech 
Prep. She may be contacted at jkim24@uiuc.edu. 
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A Position Statement Regarding Reauthorization 
of the Carl D. Perkins Act for Tech Prep 

by Dick Arndt 



A s Immediate Past President of the National 
Association for Tech Prep Leadership 
.(NATPL), the only national organization 
representing Tech Prep Leaders, I have had the 
opportunity to meet with and discuss Perkins fund- 
ing with many Tech Prep leaders throughout the 
United States. NATPL has in excess of 350 mem- 
bers from 50 states including 44 state Tech Prep 
directors. NATPL represents its members and dis- 
seminates research after consultation among its 
Board of Directors and Leadership Team. As a key 
leader of NATPL, it has been important to merge 
ideas and concerns from a wide variety of sources. 

The Carl D. Perkins Act, Perkins IV, will be debated 
in Congress during 2003, taking into account rec- 
ommendations from the Office of Vocational and 
Adult Education (OVAE). Tech Prep Leadership 
has been invited to provide only minimal input to 
either OVAE or Congress. As we move ever nearer 
to a Perkins discussion and decision, it is impera- 
tive that we be afforded the opportunity to speak 
and be heard. 

Tech Prep or, more appropriately, College Tech Prep, 
has proven to be an educational initiative that 
works. While the CAR (Consolidated Annual Re- 
port to OVAE) report fails to note the success of 
Tech Prep, NATPL and its members have amassed 
results from both state and national research that 
demonstrate the positive effects of Tech Prep on 
teaching and learning of students and systemic 
change in schools and districts. Data tracking 
within CAR fails to recognize Tech Prep’s contri- 
butions to the “middle 60%” of high school stu- 
dents, the old general education track. Tech Prep 
is providing significantly improved academic and 
technical preparation to students who in the past 
would either have enrolled in college and “dropped 
out,” or would not have started college due to lack 
of preparedness. Through contextual learning, 
increased awareness of the importance of educa- 
tion, and the potential for future employment. Tech 
Prep students are more successful in their 
postsecondary endeavors than non-Tech Prep stu- 
dents. 



Lack of preparation by secondary students has 
proven most costly. For example, a recent Ohio 
report showed that the state spent $15 million re- 
teaching 260,000 credit hours of remedial and de- 
velopmental courses to 20,000 students in 2000. 
The students paid an additional $15,000,000 for 
courses that did not count toward graduation. Each 
year, approximately 38% of Ohio’s freshman enter- 
ing public postsecondary education need reme- 
dial or developmental courses. At the same time 
Tech Prep graduates have demonstrated lower need 
for remedial coursework. Sinclair Community Col- 
lege in Dayton, Ohio conducted a three-year study 
which found that Tech Prep students needed 17% 
less math remediation and 25% less English 
remediation than non-Tech Prep entering fresh- 
men. These results have been borne out by stud- 
ies in several other states. Nationally Tech Prep is, 
at its worst, “a no cost program,” generating sav- 
ings in excess of investments made by both the 
federal and state governments. 

Based on economic conditions and the publicly 
perceived quality of education, Tech Prep is a foun- 
dation for systemic educational reform. Education 
certainly fuels America’s economic engine and 
Tech Prep has proven to be very efficient as an 
educational driver. Tech Prep prepares students 
for further education and for ever-changing career 
patterns. Students learn to be lifelong learners 
and able to adjust to new and rapidly changing 
business needs. 

Based on fact, not opinion or public perception, 
Tech Prep deserves to be continued as a funded 
initiative under a reauthorized Carl D. Perkins IV. 
NATPL has fully supported continuation of 
Perkins funding for career and technical education 
at appropriate levels, but firmly believes that main- 
tenance of a separate and financially adequate fund- 
ing stream is necessary to sustain current Tech 
Prep initiatives on national, state, and local levels. 
Present and uncertain funding mechanisms for 
Tech Prep marginalize the program and serve as a 
barrier to future growth. 
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Funding should be provided to states that have 
adopted and adhere to appropriate definitions for 
Tech Prep students, concentrators, and completers 
to enable more accurate and consistent Tech Prep 
data. While definitions vary among states, NATPL 
has promoted and provided to OVAE definitions 
that cut across individual states’ definitions. We 
strongly encourage OVAE to adopt the NATPL 



definitions and to create appropriate accountabil- 
ity measures based on these definitions. ♦ 



Dick Arndt is Director of K-16 Initiatives of the Ohio 
Board of Regents and Past President of the National 
Association for Tech Prep Leadership. He may be con- 
tacted at darndt@regents.state.oh.us. 



Book Review: The Dual-Credit Phenomenon! Challenging Secondary 
School Students Across 50 States 

by Doug Gardner 




D r. Andrews’ recent publication on dual- 
credit defines terms and surveys what in- 
dividual states are doing to advance the 
growing phenomenon of dual-credit and dual-en- 
rollment. Andrews describes the justifications for 
adopting a dual-credit program and provides guid- 
ance for developing these programs. 

The author, Hans A. Andrews, recently retired as 
president of Olney Central College in Southern Il- 
linois. His professional experience includes a num- 
ber of positions at various community colleges in 
an array of leadership roles. Andrews has estab- 
lished himself as a researcher, writer, and consult- 
ant in the area of faculty evaluation and was an 
early and enthusiastic proponent of dual-credit 
programs. 

Andrews’ book is divided into chapters, each high- 
lighting an important dimension of this issue. A 
description of each major theme follows. 

Justification for Dual-Credit/Enrollment 

Why dual-credit? Dual-credit is the answer to the 
call for a seamless transition from high school to 
college. For many students, the senior year of 
high school is seen as a reprieve from work or 
thinking. Many high school seniors attest to the 
fact that their senior year is a waste of time. Stud- 
ies show that during the senior year of high school 
students often experience a decrease in motiva- 
tion. Higher education and secondary education 
are not seen as working together in their efforts to 
address this situation. Responses to these same 
concerns over the years have included honors and 
AP classes. Dual-credit is not new; it has existed 
in a few areas for nearly twenty-five years. The 
most significant growth in dual-credit has been in 
the community colleges. 



Dual Credit Models 

Andrews identifies several dual-credit models: 
1) students receive college credit for courses they 
take at the high school, 2) community college teach- 
ers teach at the high school, 3) college courses are 
taught at a location other than the high school and 
limited to high school students, and 4) college 
courses are taught at a location other than the 
high school and include high school and college 
students. Many new models are also being devel- 
oped and new ways of incorporating dual-credit/ 
enrollment models are being tested. This phenom- 
enon continues to evolve. 

Andrews outlines what is happening throughout 
the country in various states, colleges, and sec- 
ondary schools in their efforts to adopt dual-credit 
and dual-enrollment programs. Chapters II, ID, and 
IV review various dual-credit programs. Evolving 
state plans and policies are identified, as well as 
program models in effect on college and high school 
campuses. 

State Plans 

This section reviews emerging state plans to adopt 
dual-credit legislation. States have only recently 
begun to formally organize dual-credit/enrollment 
programs at the state level. Several states have 
already pushed programs through the state legis- 
lature while others are still gathering support. A 
national organization, The National Alliance of 
Concurrent Enrollment Partnerships (NACEP), 
has been formed to link people from colleges with 
those in high schools in an effort to establish ini- 
tiatives and standards for the dual-credit/enroll- 
ment movement. 
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The next two sections differentiate dual-credit and 
concurrent enrollment programs that are developed 
as: 1) those programs offered at both the college 
campus and at secondary schools, and 2) those 
being offered only at a college campus. 

State Plans: College Campus and High 
School Campus Options 

Providing the option for high school students to 
attend dual-credit classes at either the high school 
or the college certainly enhances accessibility for 
students. However, quality issues arise when col- 
lege courses are taught on the high school cam- 
pus. Several states have instituted policies that 
require high standards for those who teach the 
college credit courses. Teachers are expected to 
have the same credentials as those required of 
college faculty as well as use college textbooks 
and syllabi. 

State Plans: College Campus Programs 

This section highlights various state policies ap- 
plying to dual-credit instruction on college cam- 
puses. Some states do not allow dual-credit/en- 
rollment classes to be offered on the high school 
campus; thus quality issues related to faculty cre- 
dentials do not become an issue. The drawback to 
this model is that student access may be limited 
because they must travel to the college campus to 
take classes. 

Outcomes of Dual-Credit for Students 

At a preliminary level, dual-credit programs have 
been studied and positive outcomes have been 
identified. One study conducted in Oregon identi- 
fied eight outcomes for dual-credit programs: 
1) acceleration of progress for students, 2) reduced 
tuition cost, 3) reassurance for parents concern- 
ing their child’s ability to handle college-level aca- 
demic responsibilities, 4) relief of high school bore- 
dom, 5) productive interaction between second- 
ary and postsecondary education, 6) facilitated 
student recruitment, 7) positive college and com- 
munity relationships, and 8) opportunities to ad- 
dress equity concerns. 

The author identifies outcomes that directly ben- 
efit students: 1) enrolling in college level classes 
while still in high school, 2) gaining marketable 
skills while still in high school, and 3) opportuni- 
ties to earn up to one semester or even two years 
of college credit before or immediately following 
high school graduation. 

Andrews further notes four positive outcomes iden- 
tified in studies of dual-credit programs. First, sec- 
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ondary schools, community colleges, and univer- 
sities are working together and providing college- 
level courses for students who are ready for early 
entry into college work. Second, students are leav- 
ing high school with one-semester or one-year of 
college work completed; others are completing an 
Associate’s Degree by the end of their high school 
years. Third, there has been very little difficulty in 
transferring college dual-credit courses to higher 
education institutions. And fourth, students in fol- 
low-up studies have reported that the courses have 
been as challenging as or more challenging than 
courses subsequently taken at the university. 

Dual Credit: Local, State, and National 
Research Needs 

The number of studies being conducted on the 
positive and negative aspects of dual-credit con- 
tinues to grow. The current need is for states to 
“document the success and impact of dual-credit 
programs on their students,” and to take note of 
the accomplishments of students who enroll in 
dual-credit programs. Additionally, shortcomings 
of dual-credit programs need to be identified so 
that continuous improvements may be made. The 
quality of dual-credit programs is the major con- 
cern related to their growth. 

Thoughts 

This book provides an excellent springboard for 
learning what is happening throughout the states 
with the growth of dual-credit. Andrews mentions 
the fact that many descriptions in this book may 
be out-of-date by its printing because ideas and 
policy surrounding dual-credit/enrollment are 
evolving so fast. There is a clear need for ap- 
proaches like dual-credit. As a former high school 
teacher, I have seen the need for programs that 
help to keep students engaged in learning as they 
transition to postsecondary education. Now, as a 
part of the research community I see within this 
book several starting points for research into as- 
sessment, quality, and policy. This book provides 
a preliminary agenda for implementing programs 
and conducting needed research to assess the dual- 
credit phenomenon. ♦ 

Book reviewed: Andrews, H.A., The dual-credit 
phenomenon: Challenging secondary students across 
50 states. Stillwater, OK: New Forums Press. 



Doug Gardner is a Ph.D. student in Education Organi- 
zation and Leadership in the Higher Education Pro- 
gram at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
and a former high school teacher. He may be reached at 
dsgardnr@uiuc.edu. 
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Mark your calendars and plan to attend the 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE LEADERSHIP RETREAT 

Sponsored by UIUC- College of Education 
(fourth annual) 

June 8th and 9th, 2003 
Allerton Park, Monticello, Illinois 



The Office of Community College Research and Leadership (OCCRL) was established in 1989 at the UIUC. Our mission is to provide research, 
leadership, and service to community college leaders and assist in improving the quality of vocational-technical education in the Illinois commu- 
nity college system. The Office is supported by the Illinois State Board of Education, Career Development Division, with funding from state Tech 
Prep. 

The contents of this newsletter do not necessarily represent the positions or policies of OCCRL personnel or the Illinois State Board of 
Education. 

See OCCRL’s website at http://occrl.ed. uiuc.edu for previous issues and other resources. 
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